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His coneerw, witb the exception of tKe first 
one, will be this year at the new Steinway 
Hall. W e predict a season fully as prosperous 
for him as was that of last year, especially 
since he comes before the public, as before, in 
behalf of the fund for carrying on his Free 
Choir-boy schools and Orphean for young la- 
dies. He will be assisted at the first concert 
at Irving Hall by Miss Viola Henriques, (a new 
Soprano, very charming, so report says,) Mr. 
Thatcher, Tenor, Mons. Vast, Basso, and Mr. 
Ed. MoUenhauer, Violinist. Mr. Dressier will 
conduct. 



Mme. Camille Urso is now in this citj'. 
where she will remain for two ot three months. 
Her extraordinary popularity here is well 
known to our readers, who will be glad to learn 
that in France and Germany her great artistic 
talents are fully recognized and warmly appre- 
ciated. She will return to Paris in the spring 
to ftilfiU an engagement lasting during tlie 
term of the great exhibition at the new Music 
Hall. She has had many engagements offered 
her here, and will probably appear at the 
Philharmonic Society. She performs at Hart- 
ford in a few days with the accomplished Mme. 
Yarian Hoffman. 



^ iDg Sacred Music This school has been her spec- 
ial study, and her pupils are distinguished by a 
purity and breadth of style, which no other 
teacher imparts. 

Madame Wm. Vincent Wallace, has commenced 
her course of insti-uction tbr the season. Mrs. 
Wallace is one of our most elegant and accomp- 
lished pianists, and is one of the most pains-taking 
and successful ot our teachers. Her positioh in 
London as pianist to the Duchess of Sutherland, 
and teacher of her daughters, was one of great 
eminence professionally and socially, and is a 
guarantee, if any were needed, of her thorough 
and admkable system of instruction. . She may 
be addressed either at her residence, 565 2d ave- 
nue, or at Chickering's Piano Store, 652 Broad- 
way. 

Madame Varian Hofflnan, the popular and ac- 
complislied vocalist, will receive a few pupils, for 
the training of the voice and the study of Italian 
and English singing. Mrs. Hoffman's long study 
and successM career in Italy renders her admir- 
ably fitted to Impart to pupils the pure Italian 
style, and in her native language she has few 
equals as an instructor. She may be addressed 
either at her residence, 63 Clinton Place, 8tli St., 
or at Chickering's Piano Store, 652 Broadway. 



Theodoue Thomas' Svmphont Soiiiees. — 
The first Soiree of the third season, takes place 
next Saturday evening, at Irving Hall. The 
selections are well chosen and interesting, and 
as the orchestra has been largely increased 
over the number of last season, a grand per- 
formance may be expected. A young Ameri- 
can lady. Miss Henne, will debut on this occa- 
sion, whose voice and cultivation are highly 
spoken of. We are glad to hear that the sub- 
scription list gives promise of a brilliant sea- 
son. 



N. Y. Philharmonic Reheaiisal. — The first 
Eohearsal of the 25th season of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, will take place at Irving 
Hall, on Saturday afternoon next, at three 
o'clock, P. M-., when the insti-umental pieces 
for the first concert will be directed by Mr. 
Carl Bergman. Tickets for the Rehearsal can 
be obtained of Soharfenberg & Luis, Beer & 
Schirmer, and at Irving Hall during the time 
of rehearsal. 



Tdition— Instkdmentai, and Vocal.— Mr. Wm. 
K. Bassford has resumed his instruction in the 
study of the Piano and the Theory of Music. Mr. 
Bassford is a thorough musician, a fine composer, 
an accompllS'.ed pianist, and one of our most 
successtul and conscientious teachers. His ad- 
dress is at Chickering's Piano Store, 652 Broad- 
way. 

Mre. Edward Loder, professor of singing to the 
National Conservatwy ol Music, will receive a 
few private pupils at her residence. No. 142 East 
32d street, neai- Lexington avenue. Mrs. Lodei", 
besides being a first class teacher of Italian and 
English singing, has a marked speciality in teach- 
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Webster defines Comedy as " a dramatic repre- 
sentation ol the lighter passions and actions of 
mankind. The termination is happy, and the 
piece is designed, moreover, to produce mirth." 
Such is Webster's definition, bat, alas, bow tew 
of the so-called comedies of the present day come 
up to itl " The mutations of public taste, in the- 
atrical afl'airs, is a subject worthy ol observation 
to the speculative Inquirer, as the stage is sup- 
posed "to" show the manners living as they rise." 
We may mark by the dramatic literature of a pe- 
riod the gradations of public taste and the gradual 
development of that species of fastidious refine- 
ment which has almost entirely banished the ner- 
vous and intellectual character of the old English 
Drama, and substituted in its place an ephemeral 
and hybrid species of stage entertainments, the 
sole merit ol which is its transient novelty and its 
powers to beguile the hour." Yes, mortifying as 
the concession may be, both to our amour propre 
and the universal progress of mankind, it is an 
undeniable fact that of late years the drama has 
deteriorated greatly in ^point of excellence from 
former years, and this is more particularly notice- 
able m comedy, merely from the llict that come- 
dles<iow-a-days are written with the sole object 
of exciting laughter, and that desideratum 
attained, the playwiight cares but little whether 
he truly pictures "the lighter passions and ac- 
tions of mankind "—he has gained his point^the 
people have been amused, have laughed at his 
work, and our self-satisfied playwright sits doAvn 
to his meerschaum and his morning paper fully 
impressed with the idea that he has written a 
sterling comedy. 

Then, again, the "Upholstery School of Come- 
dy," in which the decorations and ndvel efl'ects 
derivable fVom the appointments and accessories, 
which modern improvement has introduced upon 
the stage, form the prominent featm-es of the 



piece, has been gaining ground rap'.dly of late 
years, both among managers and plaj'wrights, 
and commonplace characters are made to utter 
commonplace speeches in the midst of gorgeously 
pai .ted and .Ingeniously set scenery, and thus the 
eye is feasted abd pleased at the expense of the 
mind. Don't imagine for one moment that I 
would wish to deprecate the many beauties of the 
scenic art, or would wish to see good plays mdlt- 
ferently mounted, far fi:om It; art should always 
be wedded to literature— and he must^be but a 
poor critic who would forbid the bans — but pray. 
Messieurs the Managers and Playwrights, do let 
poor, much-abused Literature have some slight 
show iu the matrimonial alliance, let her exercise 
some f^w of her marital privileges at least, and 
thrust her not so utterly Into the background, to 
the glorlfictCtlon of beautiful scenery, fine furni- 
ture, and many colored and calcium lights. 

Now and then, however, one comes across an 
oasis in this desert ot dramatic literature, and de- 
lights in the refreshing atmosphere of a good, 
healthy comedy. And all this brings me to the 
subject of which I started to write, to wit, "Tho 
Favorite of I'ortune," produced- at Wallack's on 
Monday evening of last week, to, I am sorry to 
say, an Indlfibrently goodhouse. "The Favorite 
of Fortune" is neither of the "Commonplace" nor 
the "Upholstery" school (although itsefi'ect is 
undoubtedly heightened by its exquisite scenery) 
but is truly "a dramatic representation of the 
lighter (and hi some parts sterner) passions and 
actions of mankind." Dr. Marston has done his . 
work well, and has given us a witty, sparkhng 
comedy, in which the "lighter passions " are well 
depicted, while some of the scenes are fliU of 
dramatic power and pathos. Albeit that it is the 
itishion to write down the "Favorite of Fortune,'' 
I would prefer, in this cose, to be decidedly outi-e; 
a good comedy Is too scai-ce a commodity in the 
present stock ot dramatic literature to be lightly 
overlooked, and when we do get hold of the gen- 
uine article we should not depreciate its good qual- 
ities, like a garrulous old maid on a shopping expe- 
dition, but rather accord to it all praise and honor. 
"The Favorite of Fortune " is as tar superior to 
the present pet of critics and the public, "The 
Fast Family," as wine is to water; one is a genu- 
ine comedy, whereas the other Is little more than 
a burlesque, or at best a faice, notwithstanding 
the fact that Mons. Sardou wrote it for a comedy, 
and the confiding public with due respect ibr 
Mons. Sordon, swallowed it as such. Let us refer 
to the reliable and irrepressible Webster, and see 
if this statement cannot be proved.' Under the 
head of "Burlesque," we find: "Ludicrous rep- 
resentation; a contrast between the subject and 
the manner of treating it, which tends to excite 
laughter or ridicule;" under the head of "Farce:" 
" A short play, in which ridiculous quaUties aro 
greatly exaggerated tbr 'the purpose of exciting 
laughter." Study those two definitions, courteous 
reader, then witness the pertbrmance ot "The 
Fast Family" and "The Favorite of Fortune," 
and my word tbr it, the highly lauded :farce and 
much-abused comedy will change places in your 
estimation, that is, allowing that your judgment 
has been governed by newspaper criticism, a fact 
which as a polite and amiable critic, I will not tbr 
one instant suppose. . 
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In a play wherein so much good acting has been 
developed, as in "The Favorite of Fortune," it is 
almost invidious to make distinctions, suffice it to 
say that Mr. EoWnson's Frank Annerly is a mas- 
terly and natural piece of acting; Mr. Fisher's 
Sutherland is in that gentleman's happiest humor- 
ous style, Mr. Gilbeit's Major Price is a capital 
picture of a gentleman of the old school; Mr. 
Young's Fox Bromley is an exquisite bit of char- 
acter acting. Miss Gannon (who made her rentree 
on Monday evening) is as charming, girlish and 
generally excellent as usual in Lucy Lorington, 
Mis3 Henriques' Hester Lorington is played in 
that lady's best style. Miss Morant's Mrs. Loring- 
ton is a- most consummate piece oi acting, Mrs. 
Sedley Brown's Euphemia Witherby is irresistibly 
funny and charming, and Mr3. Setton's Mrs. With- 
erby is everything that could be desired, and that 
taken altogether the " Favorite ot Fortune" is 
one of the best written, best played and best com- 
dies that we haye had on the New York stage this 
many a day. There! I have run through the 
entire cast of characters, aud without the slightest 
premeditation, I assure you, sweet reader, but to 
tell the truth when the critical pen finds anything 
really good to write about, it flies over the paper 
at a most alarming rate, and leaves in its track 
what may seem very much like fulsome flattery; 
should the foregoing appear so in your eyes, 
reader mine, lay it to the fault of the pen and not 
the hand that is guiding it. 

Mrs. Lander closed a successful engagement at 
the Winter Garden on Saturday evening of last 
week, having played Adrienne Lecouvreur 
throughout the entire week, to largei and appre- 
ciative audiences. Mrs. Lander s style of acting 
belongs to a school which has become almost ob- 
solete, and in its very obsoleteness lies its novelty ; 
we are not accustomed to see on the stage at the 
present day the pains-taking study and high fin- 
ish wliich jMrs. Lander brings to bear on all her 
acting, and hence we behold her personations 
with delight and at the same time with feelings 
almost approaching to astonishment at the care- 
ful elaboration and studied working up to a 
"point" displayed in them. But Mrs. Lander 
has evidently made this same finish and elabora- 
tion of too great Importance in her ac.ting, and at 
moments it becomes painfully apparent; there are 
scenes and situations in "Adrienne Lecouvreur" 
in which passion and abandon would be more 
telling aud efl'ective, and at the same time more 
natural, than the studied phrenzy whicb Mrs. 
Lander employs, and m such scenes she is greatly 
lacking in power; notwithstanding all this, the 
lady is undoubtedly one of the best actresses we 
have upon the stage, and well deserves all the 
praise that has been bestowed upon her. 

Of tlie support afforded Mra. Lander, with the 
exception of Mr. Davidge's Mischonnet, it would 
be charity to say but little, as it was more wortliy 
of the Bowery or a country show than a first class 
Broadway theatre. 

Miss Maggie Mitchell has been charming untold 
numbers o? admirers in her fascinating persona- 
tions of "Marie" and " Fanchon," at the Broad- 
way Theatre lor the last two weeks. There is a 
certain irresistible naivete about this young lady's 
acting that is perfectly charming, throwing over- 
board all the conventionalities of the stage, she 



enters into her parts with infinite zest and gusto, 
and gives us nature— pure, childlike nature, full 
ot sunshine and dimpled with merry smiles, and 
while it is next to impossible to criticise, one 
cannot help admiring, loving, laughing at and 
weeping with her. 

Shugge. 



Mb. and Mrs. W. J. Flokenoe. — These talent- 
ed and popular artists have been playing a bril- 
liant engagement at the Arch^ Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia, where they produced their new Irish 
Drama, " Irishnavogue,'' in admirable style. 

We are not of those who admire the Irish 
Drama, for we have long felt that it had been run 
into "the ground by the idiosyncracies of its most 
noted exponents. It will be found that the au- 
thors usually endeavor to present the Irish char- 
acter to us in its worst taking form, and to "come 
over us " with the witching ways, and blarney of 
a Norah, or thorough manners of the "Bould 
Boy of Glengall," but in most cases the actors 
present us with the roughness of themselves, in- 
stead of the ideal of the author. This is the pre- 
posterous Irbhman who is always risking his life, 
suspended by Irai! ivy, over pending clifis, or 
springing through third story widdows, and es- 
caping miraculously fi'oin British red-coats. This 
is the style of the common and vulgar representa- 
tives of the Irish character, and appeals only to 
the lower class ot Irishmen, who delight in un- 
couth jigs, and the broadest of jokes. 

Mr. Florence, on the contrary, studies the beau- 
tiful, the admirable, and the new tor the gratifi- 
cation of his more select circle of admirers. He 
presents the loveable characteristics of the Irish- 
man to the Americans, and tli us elevates the 
traits of his countrymen in the eyes of the public. 
Mr. Florence has made his engagements Ibr the 
season in the West and -South West, where he is 
the most attractive of all the stars. We hope Mr. 
and Mrs. Florence will play an engagement in 
New York before long. 



RISTORI. 



Ristori! ladivinal LaSuperba! A Queen of 
Queens, who comes to us with a mission to fulfil, 
and nobly she performs her part. How we shall 
perform ours, time alone will show. She who 
with her art power has banished all obstacles fi'om 
her path, as the great Queen whom she represent- 
ed on Monday last, swept them fl-om the earth, 
comes to us in the middle ot our political strug- 
gle and strife, in the might of her splendid power, 
to bring living historical pictures and facts be- 
fore us, to show us the trailities and immoralities 
of by-gone governments, how justice was tram- 
pled upon, how the sycophant came ofi' victorious, 
inspite of right or justice. Shall we profit by 
the lesson? 

Her rendering of the role of Queen Elizabeth, 
is au epoch in the great events which have taken 
place during the present century. From the mo- 
ment she enters in the Ui-st act, until the falling 
of the curtain at the end of the fifth, we are ta- 
ken back to those times of crime and bloodshed 
and bigotry, and see and feel only Elizabeth, the 
Queen of the iron will, before us. The splendid 
presence, the rich, liiU, sonorous, deep-toned 
voice, its immense register neve* becoming thin 
or shrill, whatever the demands made upon it; 



the pertect elocution, so pare, so free from stage 
trickeries. So mt^jestvc in action, so graceful in 
motion, no attitudinizing, no statuesque posfes, 
but the living, breathing Queen, from the part 
where she says to Essex: 

"Think you Earl ot Essex, that the sword 
would tremble in our grasp," to whore Burleigh 
remarks: 

" That although our august Queen can bound 
over hedge and ditch, better than the most im- 
petuous of her English nobles, nevertheless the 
part of General would hardly suit a woman." 
And the Queen replies — 
" I am not a woman." 
Bur. — " What then is your majesty?" 
Mijs. — A Sovereign ! " 

The superb flash of the eye, the grand gesture, 
bore us away spell bound, captive in her train 
of subjects. And when in the second act, after 
her warlike interview with Mendoza, the Spanish 
ambassador, she softens under the gentle influ- 
ence of Essex's flatteries, and the dawning of 
that love that so colored her afterlife appears, 
the softened tone, the sunny smile, every minute 
phase and detail of the tender passion in its in- 
fancy, is portrayed with a vividness almost im- 
possible to express; and then again the flash of 
indignation when ^e presumes to make love to 
her, his Queen, was a brilliant burst of passion, 
and then relenting, she gives him the ring which 
is to be his saleguard in case danger should 
threaten. The craft and cunning of Elizabeth, in 
signing Maria Stuart's death warrant, is visible 
through her apparently aflectionate interview with 
herson, James the Sixth. The grand burst of pas- 
sion and tableau at the end of act second, when 
she, grasping her father's sword, swears that either 
England or Spain — Elizabeth or Philip, shall per- 
ish, was truly magnificent ; and when in the third 
act, Essex bursts out in invective at her ingrati- 
tude, when she refuses to reward him for his ser- 
vices in Spain, she almost bounds from her throne, 
like a lioness, and dashes her glove in ihis face. 
It almost takes one's breath away, with its inten- 
sely passionate earnestness and fury — she gasps 
for breath — the tongue is powerless, paralyzed 
by passion ; all this is depicted with a truth and 
fidelity, even in the most trivial points of detail, 
with a power positively startling. 

In act tbmth, her love for Essex glows in all lis 
intensity. How she lingers in anxiety, hoping, 
waiting— now in tears; now in anger or despair, 
praying the ring she gave may De returned, that 
she may pardon him. 

Wonderful and great she holds the human heart 
in her hand, and moulds it to her sovereign will, 
as though it were made of wax. Then how shall 
we attempt a description of her wonderfully grand 
and terrible death scene. The concentration of 
the talent and genius of a Siddons, a Eean, and 
a Rachel are surely blended in this Rist(7ri ! The 
exquisite shading; the make up; the iion will 
that woujd even battle with death — even when al- 
most sinking in his embrace, her will again re- 
sumes its sway, and reveals itself in her last ac- 
tion, when jealous ot her perogative to the last, 
and fearing lest her power should pass from her 
while yet living, she snatches the crown from the 
head of James, where she had herself placed it, 
and dies with it on her head. How sublimely grand 
the action 1 How infinite the expression of maj- 
esty and indomitable will 1 Yon tieel it is indeed 
Elizabeth who lies dead before you; you heave a 
deep drawn sigh ot relief to find it is all over; 
your lips fp§l dry an(l parchgd ; all your pwn ejccr 



